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Mr. Mowar: As the heads of state and the foreign ministers of the 
ig Three meet at Bermuda, we have gathered to discuss some of the 
opes and difficulties with which they must be concerned. 
This is the first meeting of the Big Three since 1945; and, if it should 
ad to a meeting of the Big Four, that will be the first such meeting 
nce Potsdam in 1945. Since then, as tensions between East and West 
ave waxed and waned in Europe and Asia, all men of good will have 
elieved that another meeting of the Big Four might advance the cause 
© world peace. This has been a particular belief of Sir Winston 
hurchill, fortified by his experiences of personal diplomacy in the war 
id by his meetings with President Roosevelt and Premier Stalin. We 
1 like to think that friendly meetings and talks of those ultimately 
sponsible for high policy can help to solve world problems. 
Events in Russia since the death of Stalin have sometimes strength- 
ned this belief; but there have been difficulties. Since Churchill’s 
peech of May 11, the West has been trying to get Russia to a confer- 
ce, and the Russians have refused, objecting to our preconditions. 
ow we have abandoned preconditions and offered a conference, and 
ey seem to have accepted the idea, though now suggesting, in their 
imn, preconditions as contained in their Thanksgiving Day note. 
What are the Western allies to do in this situation? What can they 
ppe for from a meeting with the Russians? Are they agreed on a 
»mmon policy? Wright, what would you like to discuss about Amer- 
an policy in this situation? 
Mr. Wricut: As Americans, it seems to me that we should consider 
e differences of opinion which exist in the United States. I should 
alyze the situation that four different policies have been thought of: 
e had the policy of containment which was considered the policy 
hich Mr. Acheson followed—a policy which I think everyone agreed 
so far as it indicated we did not want the Soviet orbit to expand but 
hich was criticized because many thought that it suggested that we 
ere pressing the Soviet states together and not permitting any libera- 
fa of the satellite countries. And so the suggestion has been made that 
: cz 
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the center of policy should be liberation—that is, a policy of seeking t 
free the so-called slave countries in the Soviet orbit. Together wit 
these there has been a third policy of anti-communism. Many peopl 
say that our policy should be one of hitting at communism wherever w 
see it, whether domestically or abroad. The difficulty of making au 
ideology the basis of diplomacy has long been recognized, and so tha 
policy has been criticized. Then we have the policy which I would cal 
détente as a fourth—that is, a relaxation of tensions or a gradual tran 
quilization of the world, a policy which I think has particularly ap 
pealed to Winston Churchill and one which might create an atmos 
phere which would make negotiation more possible. 


Mr. Mowar: Schwarzenberg, how does the Bermuda Conference: 
look from the point of view of the satellite countries? 


Mr. Scuwarzenserc: I do think that the people living behind th 
Iron Curtain take a very different view of the purposes of the Bermud! 
Conference from what we do here. I think that it is quite a fair state 
ment to say that the people in the captive nations are primarily inter 
ested in their own liberation; and this seems to them to be much mor 
important than even the question of war or peace. If their own libera 
tion can be achieved only by war, then I am afraid that they woul! 
welcome war. Here I speak from experience, because I know what thi 
state of mind is when one lives through a foreign occupation as I did 4 
home under the Nazi occupation. They expect probably—this is ma 
guess—from the Bermuda Conference the strengthening of an alliance 
among the Western democracies to the point of accepting war as 
solution if the liberation of the captive nations proves impossible witli 
out a war. In other words, an optimistic communiqué stressing tht 
possibility of peaceful coexistence of the Western and Eastern world 
for an unlimited period of time will be interpreted behind the Iro’ 
Curtain as an attempt at appeasement, a new kind of a Munich, a be 
trayal of principles as well as a betrayal of worthy potential allies. 


Mr. Wricur: I think that we would all agree that we do not wari 
appeasement in the sense of sacrificing the interests of our friends, ou 
allies of the satellites, or of ourselves. The word “appeasement” ha 
acquired a new connotation in recent diplomatic discussions. But 
think that a policy of détente, a policy of relaxing tensions, would na 
mean necessarily a policy of appeasement. It seems to me that in tH 
United States the dominant opinion would hold that a war to liberat 
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satellite countries would make their situation worse and would 
make the rest of the world in a much worse situation than it is today. 
n other words, if liberation means the use of war to liberate these 
Ountries, it is an impossible policy. On the other hand, a policy of 
elieving tensions might create conditions in which these countries 
ould gain a greater measure of freedom. 


_ Mr. Mowat: Would you not say that appeasement involves giving 
up something that is to the disadvantage of your own side as well as to 
other people and that that would not be involved in a détente? 


_ Mr. Wricut: That would be my view. The modern meaning of the 
term “appeasement” was acquired through the giving-up of the Sude- 
enland in Czechoslovakia to Hitler in order to maintain the peace 
with Hitler. In other words, it means throwing a child off the sleigh at 
the wolves so the wolves will stop a minute and not come after you. 
It is giving something which is not yours to give for the sake of peace. 
Now we certainly do not want any of that. But it seems to me that 
here is a possibility of having a détente, a relaxation of tensions, which 
would make negotiation practicable on these problems which beset us. 


~ Mr. Mowat: How do you think it would work, this détente of which 
you speak? 


_ Mr. Waicut: I would say that it might begin with a communiqué 
that the powers agree that peaceful coexistence of states under the gen- 
éral principles of the United Nations Charter is possible. Whether 
that would have any effect on opinion would, of course, depend on 
the way that it was presented. But it seems to me that such an optimis- 
tic statement that peace is possible, that coexistence is possible, that no 
one of these ideologies needs to sponge out the other might create a 
tranquilization of opinion. 
Mr. Mowar: Are there not some dangers in that? 


Mr. Scuwarzenserc: If I am talking of the opinion“of the people 
behind the Iron Curtain, there is certainly a very great danger, because 
those people there think that it is well known by now that the Soviet 
government is not willing to accept wholeheartedly the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and all that it implies. Therefore, 
they would consider this as just buying time at the price of sacrifices of 
other people. 


Mr. Mowar: That is what you want, is it not? 


pendence. That, of course, depends upon one’s view of the effect of 
tranquillity. It seems to me that dictatorships, tyrannies, oppressive 
governments live on the fears of their people that they are about to be 
attacked. Therefore, if you could get a tranquilization, the opportunity 
for a liberalization within the Iron Curtain would be greater. I would 
quote the famous statement of President Franklin Roosevelt—“the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 


Mr. Mowat: Would there not be some dangers from our point of 
view in this sort of tranquilization of which you talk? 


Mr. Wricut: I presume that what you have in mind is the possibility 
that the American people might feel that there was no longer any 
necessity to tax themselves for defense purposes and that, on the other 
hand, the Soviet government, not being so much affected by public 
opinion—but even if there were a tranquilization of opinion withir 
the Soviet Union—would continue to build its arms, and that the result 
would be a deterioration of the power position of the United States 
That may be a risk, but I would assume that the American people are 
sufficiently aware of the necessity of maintaining defense forces so that: 
even though they did feel that there was a greater tranquilization, they 
would not unilaterally disarm. They would seek a disarmament agree. 
ment which would assure reduction of armaments on both sides. 


Mr. Mowar: Are you afraid of this sort of danger, Schwarzenberg: 


Mr. Scuwarzenserc: I am certainly afraid of the danger that tha 
awareness of the immediate threat would somehow mean a slackening 
in this part of the world, but I am more afraid of the bad influenc: 
which any such kind of communiqué would have on the people behinc 
the Iron Curtain. It would seem to them that we were willing to sacrifice 
them and accept a permanent division of the world. 


Mr. Wricur: Do you not think that that would depend a great dea 
upon the way in which a communiqué were presented? It could mak 
very clear that there was no intention of sacrificing principles, that i 
was simply a recognition that war to liberate the satellite countrie 
would make their situation worse, and that therefore all methods t 
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achieve liberation would be subordinate to that principle, and, at the 
ame time, the need of working toward liberation would not be 


_ Mr. Mowat: I must say that I am a great believer in the healing 
irtues of time, but I wonder if the Allies meeting now at Bermuda are 
30 agreed. It seems to me that one thing which we might discuss is the 
Jossible differences of opinion among themselves which they will have 
‘0 reconcile. In a way there has been a divergence between the policies 
f the United States, Great Britain, and France. As tension and fear of 
eommunism has mounted in this country, it has been declining in 
Vestern Europe. It seems to me that that is at the root of the differ- 
ences in policy between these countries. 


‘Mr. Wraicur: I believe that to be the case; I entirely agree with that 
analysis. There is evidence of rising tensions in this country. I have 
noticed the i increasing number of articles dealing with the devastating 
influence of the hydrogen bomb. I have noticed the tendency of com- 
mentators to say there is no defense against it that is really practicable. 
have noticed that polls seem to indicate that there is an escapism in 
American opinion. I should be inclined to say that the rise of Mc- 
Jarthyism is an evidence of that escapism—the same sort of thing that 
ed the Germans to attack the Jews in the prewar period has led people 
© support McCarthyism in an attack against domestic communism. 
at seems to me an evidence of an escapism which indicates deep, 
nderlying tensions. I think that there is a danger in that situation, 
id that is why I think that some amelioration of tensions in the 
Inited States is so important. 


~ Mr. Mowat: What do you think the United States will be pressing 
for at Bermuda? 


Mr. Wricut: I think that it will be insisting that Austrian peace 
and German peace be discussed, primarily. We have formally insisted 
hat those be the first matters on the agenda. A specific settlement of 
hose matters will be the thing for which the United States will be 
-alling. 

Mr. Mowar: I have in mind something else that surely, first of all, 
he three powers will be discussing things among themselves and in 
sarticular the question of the European Defense Community. Do you 
xot think the United States will be making a great effort to persuade 
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the representatives of France that they should ratify EDC as soon a 
possible? | 


Mr. Wricutr: That will be true. There has, of course, been muck 
discussion of that, and we have had a good many commentators in the 
United States who have said that it is very unwise to press France, be 
cause it is quite clear that French opinion has not made up its mind on 
the wisdom of EDC. We have the statement, I believe made by a Ger 
man, a short time ago that what the French wanted was a German 
army which was stronger than the Russian army and weaker than the 
French army. That of course shows that it is impossible to reach ar 
agreement on that. 


Mr. Mowar: The difficulty over EDC, the European Defense Comi 
munity, stems from this difference in the estimate of the Russian dani 
ger on the part of the United States, on the one hand, and Britain ana 
France, on the other. The British position, with which, I am sure 
President Eisenhower will have to contend from Sir Winston Churchill 
is that, after all, there has been a change in the temper of things in Rus 
sia since the death of Stalin and that this should be seized upon ana 
used in one way or another. 


Mr. Wricut: That is true. And, of course, that was in a way mani 
fested by President Eisenhower’s statement last April 17, which wai 
certainly a response to the new hope which had arisen through thé 
coming into power of Malenkov and various gestures he had madi 
that he wished a policy of détente. But it seems to me significant, if on: 
studies President Eisenhower’s statement, that he said certain unilatera 
things ought to be done by the Soviet Union first, before we could 
enter into negotiations, while Sir Winston Churchill in a speech made; 
little later mentioned no such unilateral gestures. He felt that negotia 
tion was possible. 


Mr. Mowar: We should also think of the French position. 

Mr. Scuwarzenserc: The French, after an experience of three Ger 
man aggressions in one lifetime and keeping in mind the increase o 
population in Germany and decrease of population in France of thi 


last century, are just simply afraid. They think that the German thre 
is more immediate and permanently present than the Russian threat is 


Mr. Wricur: You feel that that is a fundamental French feeling} 


Mr. Scuwarzenserc: It is fundamental French feeling, just as it i 
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Biamental with all the other Eastern allies of Germany, such as the 
‘oles and Czechs. 


ce Mr. Waicur: Of course that is a marked contrast to the American 
attitude. There are very few Americans who really fear Germany at the 
present time more than they do fear Russia. 


Mr. ScCHWARZENBERG: They are separated by an ocean. 


~ Mr. Mowar: I remember hearing a talk recently by a French pro- 
fessor who spent almost his whole time in regard to French foreign 
policy on the German threat and had very little to say about Russia. I 
hought that this was extremely significant. 


| Mr. Scuwarzenserc: And correct, as to the feeling of the French. 


* Mr. Mowar: The idea has been, however, that German rearmament 
might be palatable to the French if it was within the framework of the 
Defense Community. 


Mr. ScHwarzEnBerc: Of the Hea Community with, if possible, 
ritish participation and American guarantees. 


3 
B 


_ Mr. Mowat: Yes. I wish one might expect that, although Britain 
seems very sticky on those points. 


Mr. Wricut: It seems to me the French are searching for some 
alternative which would not require German rearmament at all. 


Mr. Mowar: Exactly, yes; and are they not also concerned with their 
situation in Indochina? 


‘Mr. ScHwarzENBERG: Certainly, because this is so great a drain on 
their resources. We know that more officers are killed there every year 
than the output of St. Cyr, which is the French West Point; that, if 
ompared to American casualties in Korea, it is four and a half times 
greater than what we suffered in the Korean war. 


. 


- Mr. Mowar: Yes. So the French presumably would be interested in 
4 sort of relaxation of tensions we are talking about and might hope 
that it would lead to the avoidance of the necessity of facing Ger- 
man rearmament. 


Mr. ScuwarzENBERG: I do not think that completely. I think that 
French opinion is divided on that, because that would mean that the 
first line of defense against a possible Communist attack would be on 
the eastern French border, which is much closer than if there would be 
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a good fighting German nation as a buffer in between them and the 
Russians. In the minds of the British, it would certainly be a grea 
number of miles away from the Channel ports. 


Mr. Mowat: The question for the French would certainly be that 
one of guarantees, it seems to me, if they are to agree to ratification 


of EDC. 


Mr. ScHwarzEnserc: Let us not forget that they originated the plans 
of all the pools—economic, military, and political. 


Mr. Mowat: True enough! 


Mr. Wricut: I notice that it was suggested that, if the French turr 
down EDC, maybe the solution would be to bring Germany intc 
NATO. It strikes me that maybe the French would be even more reluc: 
tant to accept that. 


Mr. Mowar: Of course, they are in NATO also. They would have 
some control over Germany possibly in that way. 


Mr. ScHwarzENserc: Yes, but it would be lessened by the influence 
of the American participation in NATO. 


Mr. Mowar: Yes. 


Mr. ScHwarzENBERG: And to the Frenchmen, the Americans seem te 
wish, first of all, to satisfy all reasonable as well as unreasonable ambii 
tions of the Germans. 


Mr. Mowat: There does seem some evidence of that. 


Mr. Wraicut: It seems to me that there has been little evidence thai 
the United States would wish to press very vigorously for an extensiot 
of the German frontiers to the East. That is less certain than that the 
would like to have a reunion of the two halves of Germany. 


Mr. Mowar: Let us move now on to the possibilities of the confen 
ence of the Big Four and what the American position might be. Wha 
do you think it might want to get or hope to get in the way of a settle 
ment with Russia? 


Mr. Wricut: As I said before, evidently we are seeking to get nege 
tiations primarily on the issues of Austria and Germany. Various draft 
of treaties have been signed for the withdrawal of forces from Austri| 
and the restoration of full sovereignty of Austria. That is the thing fo 
which we would press very vigorously. 
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| Me. ScHWARZENBERG: So you do believe still that Europe first is the 
policy of the United States? 


Western situations. A political conference on Korea, which might of 
course broaden into a general Far Eastern conference, is on the boards. 
Whether it will actually come into being is another question. But we 
evidently wish to confine the Four Ministers’ Conference to Europe 
and primarily to Austria and Germany. 


_ Mr. Mowat: Would we not want more than that? Would we not 
want liberation of the countries behind the Iron Curtain? 


Mr. ScHwarzenserc: As I understand the United States policy, this 
was the official stand of the new Administration; this was the new 
element as opposed to the previous Administration. It is a thing which 
baffles the people living behind the Iron Curtain. They understood 
what containment means; they do not understand what liberation 
means without a war, especially since the events of last June when there 
Was a moment of hesitation, of uncertainty, in the Kremlin after the 
death of Stalin. There were uprisings behind the Iron Curtain in all 
the countries, beginning in Czechoslovakia. And nothing happened 
from the West. So now they do not know what the miraculous new 
formula of administration might be. 


Mr. Wricut: We have, by emphasizing the Austrian and German 
question, indicated that we would be willing to reach agreements on 
those matters even though the Soviets decline to make any agreements 
for withdrawal from the other satellite countries. We would like to get 
them to withdraw from East Germany first. But we are taking, I think, 
a somewhat realistic view that the prospects of getting the Soviets to 
withdraw without giving them a great deal in return are not good. 


Mr. Mowat: You are thinking, perhaps, then, of a more limited set- 
tlement than their withdrawal to their boundaries of 1939. You are 
thinking, perhaps, of some sort of neutral, reunited Germany to which 
the Russians might agree? 


Mr. Wricut: That was the Potsdam policy at least. I suppose that 
the implication of the Potsdam policy was that, after a limited period 
of four-power government of Germany, they would all withdraw their 
troops and there would be a neutralized Germany. That has been the 
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policy te has been ostensibly at least favored by the Soviet Uniort 
and is, I believe, the policy of the Social Democratic party in Germany; 


Mr. Mowar: Supposing at this-point the Russians were to take tht 
initiative in some conference and offer the reunion of Germany, so 
as they were concerned, provided that it was neutralized. What do you 
think our position would be? | 


Mr. Scuwarzenserc: I really would not know what our position 
should be, because I think that we would be highly embarrassed. Yet | 
realize that a neutralized Germany would work out in favor of commu 
nism and not in favor of freedom. I know what the position of a country 
between the two worlds may be. One hopes to be a bridge, and be neu 
tral, and so on. But the result is that one is exposed to permanent infiltra 


tion from the Communist side without the necessary encouragemen 
from the West. 


Mr. Mowat: Would there not also be infiltration from the West# 
Mr. ScHWARZENBERG: No. 
Mr. Mowat: Why not? 


Mr. ScHwaArzENBERG: I am sorry to say that we are not very smart a 
doing this job. 


Mr. Wricut: I would take a little different view. It seems to me tha 
German economic interests would be with the West. 


Mr. ScHwaRZENBERG: Certainly. 


Mr. Wricut: They have much more to gain in trade with the West 
in capital imports with the West; and their basic orientation has been 
with the West. I would suppose that the great problem of German 
neutralization would be: Can we make it viable? It would mean that 
the United States would retain a large number of divisions in France 
in order to have as great a force at the west of Germany as there is it 
the east. If that were not true, it might be feared that the Russiant 
would simply walk into Germany after American forces were with! 
drawn. Of course we would not want that. But I do not think that 
really viable arrangement whereby Germany would be really neutral 
ized, as, for instance, Switzerland was in 1815, is entirely inconceivable 


Mr. Mowat: How about the German reaction? 


Mr. Scrwarzenserc: I think that no such arrangements will be aa 
ceptable to the Germans themselves, because anything like that woull 
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= felt by them as a limitation of their sovereignty to which they are 
titled. 


e ‘Mr. Wricnt: Is this not the policy which the Social Democratic 
arty, which is nearly half of the German electorate, is urging? As I 
nderstand, they have been putting German reunion by agreement 


d of German rearmament or entry into the EDC. 


Mr. Scuwarzenserc: Yes, but I think that in every German’s mind, 
and also in the neutralist’s mind, neutrality is conceivable by his own 
scision but not by an arrangement of the great powers. 


_ Mk. Mowar: Will the Allies in Bermuda not also have to think of 
some sort of settlement, even lower down the scale and yet perhaps 
elding something? Is there no possibility of some sort of Locarno 


* Mr. Wricut: It seems to me that the difficulty of a Locarno agree- 
ment, that is, a specific guarantee of a territorial line, would be that it 
would guarantee the status quo in regard to the satellites. 


Mr. Mowat: You mean, a line as between Russia and the West, 
which would not be changed by force? 

Mr. Wricut: Of course, if it is a guarantee applied only to the actual 
Soviet frontiers and did not refer to the sphere of Soviet influence, it 
would be a different thing. I am not quite clear what the sort of 
Locarno which Sir Winston Churchill had in mind might have been. 


Mr. Mowat: I assumed that it would mean all of Eastern Europe in 
the first place, though leaving open the hope of peaceful adjustments 
d gradual freeing of the satellite countries. 


Mr. ScHwarzENBERG: But even in that maximal possibility of achiev- 
ng the liberation of the satellites, technically speaking, still the Baltic 
people would remain under Soviet domination; the eastern people of 
Czechoslovakia; the east portion of Poland, and so on and so forth; 
a portion of Rumania, and all the Ukrainians—who all certainly dis- 
like the Communist rule and Moscow control. 


Mr. Mowar: It is true, but it seems difficult to push the clock back 
something like thirty years which that would involve. 
Mr. Wricut: If we could give an assurance to the Soviet Union that 


we are not contemplating attacking them—give a guarantee in that 
sense—it would tend toward the sort of détente I had in mind, but it is 


} | 
| 
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extremely difficult to draw that in a way which will not guarantee the 


status quo in regard to the satellites. 
Mr. Mowat: Yes; and there are the dangers on our side, too. 
Mr. ScHwARZENBERG: Most certainly! 


Mr. Mowat: Relaxation of tensions has dangers for the Unitec 
States. 


Mr. ScuwarzEnserc: It certainly does have dangers, which we 
pointed out at the beginning of our talk, that there would be less will! 
ingness on the part of the Americans to bring permanent and repeatec 
sacrifices in terms of dollars and cents as well as in terms of draftees; 


Mr. Mowat: I am not sure about that. 


Mr. Wricut: It has dangers. I think that the form in which 3 
détente were directed would be the important thing, but I feel tha: 
democracy, the West, benefits by peace and that we ought to seek ta 
achieve it. 


Mr. Mowat: We are agreed, I think, that we must not set our hope: 
too high. We believe that a relaxation of tensions between East ana 
West is possible and that this relaxation might create an atmosphere 
which might in time make possible a gradual settlement of those difi 
ferences which now oppress the peoples of the world and cloud ths 
hopes of peace. 
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An Address on 


PROPOSALS FOR PEACE* 
By PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
* 


. In this spring of 1953 the free world weighs one question above 
. thers: The chance for a just peace—just peace—for all peoples. 
2 To weigh this chance is to summon instantly to mind another recent 
ment of great decision. It came with that yet more hopeful spring 
f 1945, bright with the promise of victory and of freedom. The hope 
f all just men in that moment, too, was a just and lasting peace. 
; The eight years that have passed have seen that hope waver, grow 
, and almost die. And the shadow of fear again has darkly length- 
ed across the world. 
Today the hope of free men remains stubborn and brave, but it is 
ernly disciplined by experience. 
It shuns not only all crude counsel of despair, but also the self- 
eceit of easy illusion. 
“It weighs the chance for peace with sure, clear knowledge of what 
aappened to the vain hope of 1945. 
In the spring of victory the soldiers of the Western Allies met the 
Idiers of Russia in the center of Europe. They were triumphant com- 
ades in arms. Their peoples shared the joyous prospect of building, 
n honor of their dead, the only fitting monument—an age of just peace. 
All these war-weary peoples shared, too, this concrete, decent pur- 
se: to guard vigilantly against the domination ever again of any 
a of the world by a single, unbridled aggressive power. 

This common purpose lasted an instant—and perished. The nations 
sf the world divided to follow two distinct roads. 
The United States and our valued friends, the other free nations, 
chose one road. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union chose another. 

The way chosen by the United States was plainly marked by a 
ew clear precepts which govern its conduct in world affairs. 

First: No people on earth can be held—as a people—to be an enemy, 


* Delivered in Washington, D.C., on April 16, 1953, before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 
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for all humanity shares the common hunger for peace and fellowshif 
and justice. 

Sgconp: No nation’s security and well-being can be lastingly chien 
in isolation, but only in effective cooperation with fellow-nations. 

Timep: Any nation’s right to a form of government and an economia 
system of its own choosing i is inalienable. 

Fourru: Any nation’s attempt to dictate to other nations their fort 
of government is indefensible. 

Anp Firtu: A nation’s hope of lasting peace cannot be firmly baseq 
upon any race in armaments, but rather upon just relations and hones’ 
understanding with all other nations. 

In the light of these principles, the citizens of the United States 
defined the way they proposed to follow, through the aftermath op 
war, toward true peace. 

This way was faithful to the spirit that inspired the United Nae 
tions: to prohibit strife, to relieve tensions, to banish fears. This way 
was to control and to reduce armaments. 

This way was to allow all nations to devote their energies and re 
sources to the great and good tasks of healing the war’s wounds, o 
clothing and feeding and housing the needy, of perfecting a jus 
political life, of enjoying the fruits of their own toil. 

The Soviet Government held a vastly different vision of the future 

In the world of its design, security was to be found—not in mutua: 
trust and mutual aid—but in force: huge armies, subversion, rule a 
neighbor nations. The goal was power superiority—at all cost. Securit} 
was to be sought by denying it to all others. 

The result has been tragic for the world, and for the Soviet Unio: 
it has also been ironic. 

The amassing of Soviet power alerted free nations to a new dangeé 
of aggression. It compelled them in self-defense to spend unprecedente: 
money and energy for armaments. It forced them to develop weapon 
of war now capable of inflicting instant and terrible punishment upot 
any aggressor. 

It instilled in the free nations—and let none doubt this—the unshall 
able conviction that, as long as there persists a threat to freedom, the 
must, at any cost, remain armed, strong, and ready for any risk of wal 

It inspired them—and let none datibe this—to attain a unity of pul 


pose and will beyond the power of propaganda or pressure to brea 
now or ever. 
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There remained, however, one thing essentially unchanged and 
ected by Soviet conduct: This unchanged thing was the readi- 
ss of the free world to welcome sincerely any genuine evidence of 
aceful purpose enabling all peoples again to resume their common 
quest of just peace. And the free world still holds to that purpose. 
The free nations, most solemnly and repeatedly, have assured the 
Soviet Union that their firm association has never had any aggres- 
sive purpose whatsoever. 

Soviet leaders, however, have seemed to persuade themselves—or 
ried to persuade their people—otherwise. 
_And so it has come to pass that the Soviet Union itself has shared 
and suffered the very fears it has fostered in the rest of the world. 
_ This has been the way of life forged by eight years of fear and force. 
© What can the world—or any nation in it—hope for if no turning 
s found on this dread road? 
~The worst to be feared and the best to be expected can be simply 
tated. 
_ The worst is atomic war. 
The best would be this: A life of perpetual fear and tension; a 
purden of arms draining the wealth and the labor of all peoples; a 
wasting of strength that defies the American system or the Soviet 
ystem or any system to achieve true abundance and happiness for 
he peoples of this earth. 

Every gun that is made, every warship launched, every rocket fired 
ignifies—in the final sense—a theft from those who hunger and 
are not fed, those who are cold and are not clothed. 
This world in arms is not spending money alone. 
It is spending the sweat of its laborers, the genius of its scientists, 
e hopes of its children. 
The cost of one modern heavy bomber is this: a modern brick school 
n more than thirty cities. 
It is two electric power plants, each serving a town of 60,000 popu- 
ation. 

It is two fine, fully equipped hospitals. 

It is some fifty miles of concrete pavement. 
We pay for a single fighter plane with a half-million bushels of 
heat. 
| We pay for a single destroyer with new homes that could have 
housed more than eight thousand people. 
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This is—I repeat—the best way of life to be found on the road the 
world has been taking. 

This is not a way of life at all, in any true sense. Under the clouc 
of threatening war, it is humanity hanging from a cross of iron. 

These plain and cruel truths define the peril and point the hope 
that come with this spring of 1953. 

This is one of those times in the affairs of nations when the graves: 
choices must be made—if there is to be a turning toward a just ana 
lasting peace. 

It is a moment that calls upon the governments of the world ta 
speak their intentions with simplicity and with honesty. 

It calls upon them to answer the question that stirs the hearts of all 
sane men: Is there no other way the world may live? 

The world knows that an era ended with the death of Joseph Staling 
The extraordinary thirty-year span of his rule saw the Soviet empire 
expand to reach from the Baltic Sea to the Sea of Japan, finally te 
dominate 800,000,000 souls. 

The Soviet system shaped by Stalin and his predecessors was born oi 
one world war. It survived with stubborn and often amazing courage 
a second world war. It has lived to threaten a third. 

Now a new leadership has assumed power in the Soviet Uniom 
Its links to the past, however strong, cannot bind it completely. I 
future is, in great part, its own to make. 

This new leadership confronts a free world aroused, as rarely in it 
history, by the will to stay free. 

The free world knows—out of the bitter wisdom of experience 
that vigilance and sacrifice are the price of liberty. 

It knows that the peace and defense of Western Europe imperativel! 
demands the unity of purpose and action made possible by the Nort! 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, embracing a European Defense Co 
munity. 

It knows that western Germany deserves to be a free and equal part 
ner in this community; and that this, for Germany, [is] the onll 
safe way to full, final unity. 

It knows that aggressions in Korea and in Southeast Asia are threat 
to the whole free community to be met only through united action 

This is the kind of free world which the new Soviet leadership co 
fronts. It is a world that demands and expects the fullest respect of iti 
rights and interests. It is a world that will always accord the sam 
respect to all others. 
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So the new Soviet leadership now has a precious opportunity to 
waken, with the rest of the world, to the point of peril reached, and 
> help turn the tide of history. 

Will it do this? 

‘We do not yet know. Recent statements and gestures of Soviet lead- 
'$ give some evidence that they may recognize this critical moment. 
We welcome every honest act of peace. 

We care nothing for mere rhetoric. 

We care only for sincerity of peaceful purpose—attested by deeds. 
€ opportunities for such deeds are many. The performance of a 
eat number of them waits upon no complex protocol but only upon 
e simple will to do them. 

Even a few such clear and specific acts—such as [the] Soviet Union’s 
mature upon an Austrian treaty, or its release of thousands of prison- 
still held from World War II—would be impressive signs of sin- 
ere intent. They would carry a power of persuasion not to be matched 
y any amount of oratory. 

This we do know: A world that begins to witness the rebirth of 
‘ust among nations can find its way to peace that is neither partial 
Or punitive. 

With all who will work in good faith toward such a peace, we 
ready—with renewed resolve—to strive to redeem the near-lost 
pes of our day. 

The first great step along this way must be the conclusion of an 
morable armistice in Korea. 

This means the immediate cessation of hostilities and the prompt 
itiation of political discussions leading to the holding of free elec- 
ms in a united Korea. 

It should mean—no less importantly—an end to the direct and in- 
rect attacks upon the security of Indochina and Malaya. For any 
istice in Korea that merely released aggressive armies to attack 
sewhere would be a fraud. 

We seek, throughout Asia as throughout the world, a peace that 
true and total. 

Out of this can grow a still wider taskk—the achieving of just political 
ttlements for the other serious and specific issues between the free 
orld and the Soviet Union. 

None of these issues, great or small, is insoluble—given only the 
ill to respect the rights of all nations. 
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Again we say: The ‘United States is ready to assume its just par 

We have already done all within our power to speed conclusion fe 
a treaty with Austria which will free that country from economic c 
ploitation and from occupation by foreign troops. 

We are ready not only to press forward with the present plan 
for closer unity of the nations of Western Europe but also, upo: 
that foundation, to strive to foster a broader European community 
conducive to the free movement of persons, of trade and of ideas. ° 

This community would include a free and united Germany, wit 
a government based upon free and secret ballot. f 

This free community and the full independence of the East Eure 
pean nations could mean the end of the present unnatural division G 
Europe. : 

As progress in all these areas strengthens world trust, we co 
proceed concurrently with the next great work—the reduction of 
burden of armaments now weighing upon the world. To this end 
would welcome and enter into the most solemn agreements. The 
could properly include: 

1. The limitation, by absolute numbers or by an agreed internation. 
ratio, of the sizes of the military and security forces of all natio 

2. A commitment by all nations to set an agreed limit upon th 
proportion of total production of certain strategic materials to be 
voted to military purposes. 

3. International control of atomic energy to promote its use for pe 
ful purposes only, and to insure the prohibition of atomic weapo! 

4. A limitation or prohibition of other categories of weapons | 
great destructiveness. 

5. The enforcement of all these agreed limitations and prohibitio: 
by adequate safeguards, including a practical system of inspectia 
under the United Nations. 

The details of such disarmament programs are manifestly critic 
and complex. Neither the United States nor any other nation cé 
properly claim to possess a perfect, immutable formula. But the fe 
mula matters less than the faith—the good faith without which 
formula can work justly and effectively. 

The fruit of success in all these tasks would present the world wii 
the greatest task—and the greatest opportunity—of all. It is this: T? 
dedication of the energies, the resources, and the imaginations of | 
peaceful nations to a new kind of war. This would be a declared, tot 
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, hot upon any human enemy, but upon the brute forces of poverty 
nd need. 

The peace we seek, founded upon a decent trust and cooperative 
fort among nations, can be fortified—not by weapons of war—but by 
vheat and by cotton, by milk and by wool; by meat, timber, and rice. 
These are words that translate into every language on earth. 
These are the needs that challenge this world in arms. 

This idea of a just and peaceful world is not new or strange to us. 
t inspired the people of the United States to initiate the European 
Recovery Program in 1947. That program was prepared to treat, with 
qual concern, the needs of Eastern and Western Europe. 

We are prepared to reaffirm, with the most concrete evidence, our 
eadiness to help build a world in which all peoples can be productive 
Wid prosperous. 

_ This government is ready to ask its people to join with all nations 
n devoting a substantial percentage of any savings achieved by real 
Sarmament to a fund for world aid and reconstruction. The pur- 
poses of this great work would be to help other peoples to develop 
he undeveloped areas of the world, to stimulate profitable and fair 
yorld trade, to assist all peoples to know the blessings of productive 
reedom. 

~The monuments of this new kind of war would be these: roads and 
chools, hospitals and homes, food and health. 

We are ready, in short, to dedicate our strength to serving the needs, 
ather than the fears, of the world. 

I know of nothing I can add to make plainer the sincere purpose 
f£ the United States. 

I know of no course, other than that marked by these and similar 
ctions, that can be called the highway of peace. 

I know of only one question upon which progress waits. It is this: 
What is the Soviet Union ready to do? 

Whatever the answer be, let it be plainly spoken. 

‘Again we say: The hunger for peace is too great, the hour in history 
00 late, for any government to mock men’s hopes with mere words 
nd promises and gestures. 

‘Ts the new leadership of the Soviet Union prepared to use its deci- 
ive influence in the Communist world—including control of the flow 
f arms—to bring not merely an expedient truce in Korea but genuine 


yeace in Asia? 
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Europe, the free choice of their own form. at [ome | 

Is it prepared to act in concert with others upon serious disarmamen} 
proposals? 

If not—where then is the concrete evidence of the Soviet Union’ 
concern for peace? 

There is, before all peoples, a precious chance to turn the black tid 
of events. 

If we failed to strive to seize this chance, the judgment of futur 
ages will be harsh and just. | 
If we strive but fail, and the world remains armed against itself 
it at least will need to be divided no longer in its clear knowledge 
of who has condemned humankind to this fate. ¢ 

The purpose of the United States, in stating these proposals, is simple 

These proposals spring—without ulterior motive or political passion 
—from our calm conviction that the hunger for just peace is in tha 
hearts of all peoples—those of Russia and of China no less than og 
our own country. 4 

They conform to our firm faith that God created men to enjo 
not destroy, the fruits of the earth and of their own toil. 

They aspire to this: The lifting, from the backs and from tha 
hearts of men, of their burden of arms and of fears, so that they mai 
find before them a golden age of freedom and of peace. 


